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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Leibniz et V organisation religieuse de la terre, d'apres des documents 
inedits. Par Jean Baruzi. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1907. — pp. 524. 
This is a volume in the Collection Historique des Grands Philosophes by 
a scholar already favorably known to students of Leibniz through his pub- 
lication, in the Revue de Metaphysique et de Morale, entitled, Leibniz: 
Trois dialogues mystiques inedits. The work consists of three parts, 
entitled respectively, "The Expansion toward the East," "Construction 
of the Universal Church," and "The Glory of God." The first part deals 
principally with the outward spread of Christianity by means of the French 
conquest of Egypt, the development of Russia, and the spiritual conquest 
of China through the Jesuit missions ; the second deals with the search 
after the true church and Leibniz's projects for, and labors in behalf of, the 
union of the Protestant sects and the reunion of the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic churches ; and the third deals with the inner philosophical and 
religious bases in the mind and thought of Leibniz for these projects and 
labors. The third part might very well have preceded the other two, in 
view of the significance it gives to the schemes themselves ; schemes 
which, advocated by an ordinary man, would have appeared as fantastic 
dreams, but, advocated by a Leibniz, appear as profoundly reasonable, pro- 
jects of a true prophet of humanity and of a far-sighted philosophical 
statesman. 

In an appendix to his book, M. Baruzi gives a brief but luminous state- 
ment regarding the character and condition of the still unpublished manu- 
scripts of Leibniz at Hanover. In addition to familiarizing himself with the 
writings of Leibniz hitherto published, M. Baruzi has delved assiduously 
among these unpublished manuscripts and amid the archives of the French 
foreign office. The book is, thus, the outcome of painstaking and scholarly 
researches amongst a great mass of material relating to an extensive range 
of subjects. The richness of the material alone would give it much value. 
The author has, however, handled his material with skill and scholarly 
fairness. The book, nevertheless, is of more interest to the theologian 
interested in the development of religious thought, the church historian 
interested in the organization and progress of the church, the general stu- 
dent of the history of culture, and the biographer interested in the life of a 
versatile man, than to the philosopher. And still the work contains much 
that will interest the student of Leibniz's philosophy. Attention may be 
called, especially, to the interesting discussion of the relation of Leibniz to 
Pascal (pp. 220-230) ; the treatment of the mystical element in Leibniz's 
thought and its relation to his rationalism (pp. 434 f.) ; the hitherto unpub- 
lished letter of Leibniz on Spinoza (p. 236 n.), which seems to have been 
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overlooked by Ludwig Stein in his Leibniz und Spinoza (1890) ; the light 
thrown upon the nature of Leibniz's so-called Sy sterna Theologicum and its 
relation to his own personal convictions ; and the important ' inedit ' cited 
on p. 324 and summarized on pp. 486-491. Scattered also throughout 
especially the second and third parts of the work are numerous citations 
and distinctions of great value relating to various scientific and philosophical 
subjects, and to such topics as the relation of faith to reason, the nature of 
grace, probability, the interior life, the conditions of salvation, authority, 
and the like ; not to mention others on subjects of a more distinctly theo- 
logical character. Striking remarks and suggestions, characteristic of 
Leibniz's breadth of interest, also constantly occur, as, for example, this 
remark : "The science of medicine is of more value than the science of 
war and would be so esteemed if men were only wise " (p. 440), and the 
suggestion that it would be well to establish a ' Conseil de SanteV or Depart- 
ment of Health, consisting partly of trained physicians and partly of state 
officials, to look after public health. 

As one becomes acquainted with the reach and depth of Leibniz's thought 
in metaphysics, in mathematics, in theology, or in logic, one is at first 
tempted to declare each of these branches in turn to have been Leibniz's 
primary interest and to be fundamental for his system. Each new study 
of Leibniz, however, such as this by M. Baruzi, or M. Couturat's of the logic 
of Leibniz, makes it evident that the sources of Leibniz's thought were 
much richer even than was formerly supposed. Leibniz's outlook on the 
world and on life and his activities have a ' universalistic ' character, be- 
cause his thought was essentially universalistic. There was nothing paro- 
chial in Leibniz. M. Baruzi's labors make it evident that theological and 
religious problems were among the earliest to engage Leibniz's attention, 
and that the supposed divergences between these and his philosophical 
activities, and between his religious philosophy and his practical activities, 
are illusory. Leibniz declared: "Je commence en philosophic; mais je 
finis en theologie " (p. 507). Yet in the order of development and of 
dependence the converse might have been said with equal truth. Leib- 
niz's interests and activities in these lines were awakened simultaneously, 
and were dependent one upon the other. 

Leibniz, while caring little for outward confessionalism, was, his medi- 
ocre secretary to the contrary notwithstanding, a profoundly religious man. 
Religion for him is, in one aspect of it, a spiritual unification, and utiliza- 
tion for the glory of God, of all the forces of humanity. M. Baruzi, in 
most interesting chapters, showing a wide acquaintance with the sources, 
makes it clear that the famous project for the conquest of Egypt, the schemes 
proposed to Peter the Great, and the encouragement given the Jesuit mis- 
sions in China and the east, all aimed to change the relations existing be- 
tween Asia and Europe, in order to bind together these widely separate and 
hostile regions of the earth in the service of a common and higher civiliza- 
tion, — a veritable * Kingdom of God.' 
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A central and essential dogma for the religious thought of Leibniz is the 
necessity of love for God. ' Those who love God ' constitute the true 
church ; for the church is the miraculous union of men loving God. He 
never tires, therefore, laying stress on good will, holding that men of 
good will are saved even outside of the visible church, and even though 
they may never have heard of Christ (pp. 254 f.). The true church is 
nowhere realized perfectly. All national churches, including the Roman 
Church, are particular. ' Universality,' in fact, is proportional to perfection. 
Every church will be ' particular ' according to its imperfection (p. 275). 
These thoughts underlie all his reasonings and labors in behalf of the 
union of the several branches of the Christian church. The greatest 
obstacle to perfection of the church and to its union is not dogmatic or 
theoretical, but practical, viz., the abuses that abound, like worship of 
images and prayer to the saints (pp. 325, 394, etc.). 

In his labors to efface the divisions among the Protestant sects, Leibniz 
sought to limit their controversies to as few points as possible. In fact, 
these might be reduced, he thought, to three : the person of Christ, the 
supper, and the decree of election or reprobation ; and the doctrinal differences 
regarding these he felt were not insuperable. Doctrinal unity once elabo- 
rated, the question of ritual unity could be taken up ; and the best model 
for this would be, he thought, the Anglican ritual, which had much to 
commend it even to Romanists (p. 416). 

M. Baruzi's account of the labors of Leibniz in behalf of the reunion of 
the Protestant and Roman Catholic churches, the obstacles to be overcome, 
and the cause of the final breaking off of negotiations with Bossuet, is most 
interesting, and adds much to our knowledge of these subjects. Bossuet 
appears in a more favorable light as a result of this fuller information, 
while Leibniz in no way suffers in the esteem of the reader. Leibniz holds 
that the day that the Roman church repudiates the, in his view, most un- 
justifiable Trentine anathemas, and throws itself methodically against all 
abuses, — corruptions of faith and of worship, — the reunion will be 
virtually effected. The doing away with abuses, the cause of the schism, 
would necessarily do away with the division itself. 

M. Baruzi's discussion of the inner philosophical and religious sources 
of Leibniz's activities contains much that is suggestive. 'Glory of God,' 
'general good,' and 'love of God' are three notions which are prominent 
in the thought of the philosopher ; and in the three, nevertheless, he dis- 
covers an identity. True love for God finds expression in labors for the 
betterment of humanity, and to love God is also to recognize, and, as far as 
one can, to augment God's glory ; for the glory of God is not, Leibniz con- 
ceives, that alone which God enjoys in his very essence, but it is found in 
the realization of his kingdom. Leibniz would, therefore, transform all the 
monastic orders into one, — an ' Ordre de Charite,' — with subdivisions to 
take up particular forms of labor looking toward the general good. " In 
fine," he writes, " I find everywhere God and his glory " (p. 505). "The 
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grand end is to love God, — to know the glory of God, to recreate it first 
in oneself and then in others ' ' (p. 509). 

George M. Duncan. 
Yale University. 

The Subconscious. By Joseph Jastrow. Boston and New York, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, and Co., 1906. — pp. ix, 549. 

"The purpose of this essay in descriptive psychology is to provide a 
survey of a comprehensive aspect of human psychic endowment. The 
very definition of psychology as the science of consciousness has tended to 
focus attention upon conditions of high introspective lucidity, and, by 
implication, to look upon areas from which such illumination is withdrawn, 
as quite too obscurely lighted for profitable examination. ' ' The aspect of 
human psychic endowment to which the author refers is the subconscious, 
and within the subconscious he would include "those manifestations of 
consciousness and . . . those varieties of its activities that take place 
below the threshold of our fully waking minds. ' ' 

The subconscious functions of the normal (Part I) and of the abnormal 
mind (Part II) are considered in order, while matters of interpretation and 
of theory are reserved for separate treatment at the end of the book (Part 
III). 

The First Part of the work brings together a great number of every-day 
instances of the subconscious, — in absentmindedness, in incubation, in 
lapses, in automatisms, in stereoscopic fusion, in auditory localization. It 
attempts to define the relation existing between the more general aspects 
of consciousness, — attention, volition, perception, association, habituation, 
elaboration, and self-apprehension, — and subconscious functions. Con- 
sciousness is, so the author maintains, an evolutionary agent, an elaborator 
of "means and measures," a reflective centralized "leader" which co6p- 
erates with the organized activities of the nervous system. This coopera- 
tion involves varying states of mind, which range from complete diffusion 
to complete concentration. Subconscious factors abound at both extremes ; 
in states of revery, day-dreaming, Zerstreutheit, as well as in the margins 
of the strongly attentive consciousness. 

As to the mechanism and modus operandi of the subconscious, the same 
laws of association obtain as in full consciousness. Galton's conception 
of the subconscious as an antechamber suggests its importance to thinking. 
Within it is assembled and held in Bereitschaft a mass of relevant material 
which gives richness, resource, and variety to the topic of thought. 
Moments of distraction, "peripatetic diversions," periods of incubation, 
are useful, the author suggests, because they involve a distribution of atten- 
tion over a wide area otherwise inaccessible. Although the subconscious 
is not actually creative, it ministers to thought by its unlimited store of 
assimilative processes. 

The term ' subconscious ' has been badly and loosely used. As a result, 



